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ABSTRACT 

The computer phenomenon has made rapid inroads into 
school curricula, often without proper board guidance or approval. 
Accordingly, this pamphlet discusses why and how computer education 
should be provided in schools and sets forth guidelines for school 
board policy regarding computers. An umbrella policy is proposed, 
defining ''computer literacy** in a manner that links the basic 
components of computer instruction: computer-assisted instruction, 
applications, programing, and social ethics. From such a policy, 
regulations can be derived that govern curricular emphases, required 
skills, and equal access for students. Related topics, covered by the 
pamphlet include the effect of a computer education policy on other - 
policy areas (e.g., instructional materials, staff development, 
purchasing, and program evaluation), its effect on the school budget, 
and the importance of flexibility in the policy framework. Purchasing 
tips and suggestions for software standards follow, and the pamphlet 
ends by emphasing the importance of retaining board control of 
computerization. (TE) 
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Connect computer educa tion to policies 

byPaull^mmelman 



Johnny» a third grader, is working in- 
tently at the ^classroom computer to 
improve his math iicores« Sally Is a 
third grader in the same sch(x>I sys- 
tem, but she doesn't have a computer 
in her classroom. 

. Students at Washington High 
School cSin enroll in the school's com- 
puter science curriculum taugttt by an . 
enthusiastic teacher who sought spe- 
cial preixiratipn to teach cx)mputer 
science classes — and even bought- a^. 
computer to use at home. 

But at the same sch(X)l system's 
Lina)ln High School, the school's 
cx)mputers (purchased with federal 
funds) remain boxed in a locked 
closet: Lincx)ln's teachers aren't inter- 
ested in getting the necessary training 
despite countless requests for a)m- 
puter classes from students and par- 
ents. 

Are these situations familiar? If so» 
it's time to consider why and how 
computer education should be pro- 
vided in your sch(X)ls and the policy 
issues that require your i>oard*s atten- 
tion. 

Who's in charge? 

The computer phenomenon has 
made mpid inroads into schcx)l curric- 
ula, often without proper board guid* 
anc< and approval. Publicity on the 
need for excellence in education — 
and computers — has led school offi* 
cials to accept the importance of 
developing computer curricula be* 
fore clear instructional objectives are 
determined. Overzealous parent 
groups, teachers, students* and ad- 
ministrators all want to be ''first** to 
use computers in classrooms. 

At the same time, most school offi- 
cials lack knowledge on how to im- 
plement these programs and re::dily 
acveiH the advice ()f sales people, par- 
ents, teachers, and aiiy other ''purvey- 



ors of information/* 

Further* a plethora .c^ educational 
computer journals lias emerged* all 
with ••expert" advice. 

The results are chaotic. 
• Parent groups donate cx)mpute(?i 
.and software so their children don-t 
'•fall betiind," Tfeachers detxite the 
meHts of hardware and software based 
on finely tuned sales presentations. 
School boards mandate implementa- 
tion of computer science anirses be* 
fore teachers are trained to teach 
them,. 

Follow a board-approved plan 

A ''mess" you say? You betl How c^n 
schools cx)mpiete years of curriculum 
study and development in such a short 
time? 

, Realistically* they can't. But a foun- 
daHoo can be built by starting with a ^ 
board policy on cx)mputer education 
that mandates a purposeful* consis- 
tent* organized* and equal program. 
\ For example* the Norton (Oh,) 
school system* which serves 3»700 
K 12 students* had cx)mputers in two 
of its three elementary schcK)l build- 
ings*-all purchased with locally • 
mised funds. Parents of children in the 
third school were U|^t. however 
Tliey wanted their children to have 
the same equipment and Icwning 
opportunities. 

While teachers in the first two 
schools were enthusiastic sup|X)rters 
of computer education, teachers at the 
third school were reluctant to get in* 
volved* and the principal sided with 
the teachers. A txxird policy in this 
instance amid have prevented this 
inconsistent and inequitable ap- 
proach from evolving. 

Once adopted, a board ix)lic>' that 
defines the purpose, and structure of 
Ci)mputer use in schcK)ls gives admin* 
istrators the authority to resist the in 



fluence,pf well-intentioned pressure 
groups. It lets the superintendent give 
explicit instructions, to admini^atoDK 
such as: 

• Don't let i>arent groups pres^^re 
you into using software or liarUware 
that aren't cx^nsistent with the curricu- 
lum plan— even if they will pay for it. 

• Don't aliow compi. er classes in ele- 
mentary buildings because our plan 
c^Us for compute^r use only in the high 
school 

Avoid the temptation to. begin pro- 
gramming clas^ because our pur< 
pose is to use aimputers to teach 
ai^plic^tions* i.e. word processing* 
spreadsheets* filin^t telecommunica- 
tions. 

Policy guides.curricular. 
choices 

The basic categories of cx)mputer in* 
struciion to cxmsider aa»: 

• computer assisted instruction 
(CAI); 

• applications; 

• programming; 

• scKia) ethics. 

Implementing a computer CXI rriculum 
that includes all of these categc»ies is 
a difficult task. 

Some students with interest and tal- 
ent may want to delve into program* 
ming classes while others may want to 
use word processing— an applications 
use. Still (Hhers may benefit from CAI 
to improve math computational .skills 
or other l>asic .skills. 

At the same time, state cxirriculum 
and gmduation requirements liave to 
be considea\l when making choicvs. 

\bu can begin by linking these com- 
ponents under an umbrella policy For 
example: 

Tbeschoifl txKini believes that com* 
puter Htetacy encompasses a variety 

continued on page J 
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amtiPiiWilJnmifHine I 
ofairrk ularconceptsi These inchuie 
programmhiff skilh computer appfh 
catiom, computer assisted hist rue* 
tiOPi, ami computer ethics. 

The school board further Mieres 
that every student should he encour- 
aged to participate in the computer 
literacyprogram, 

This broad i^)lic7 suucmciu pro- 
vides a fouiukitioii on wliidi to built' 
s|X'Cific program objectives. 

Implementing board policy 

How does a Ixwrd policy on computer 
literacy and computer learning opiX)r 
tunities for every student translate 
into administrative regulations? Keep 
in mind that administrative regula- 
tions are the core of >x>ur computer 
program. They diiect implementation 
committees through the process of 
introducing ccmiputers into the currlc- 
ulum« 

1() implement board polic>' effec- 
tively, the professional staff and conv 
munity should be .involved. Sam 
Reynolds, director of curriculum for 
the Manchester (Oh.) schtK)ls. sug- 
gests discussing the intent of the 
board policy with principals as an inv 
|X)rtant first step in garnering staff 
supi^m, "Administering demcKraii- 
cally will bring about the best results/* 
says ftc>W)lds. • 

Educational research should be an* 
al>v.ed carefully In terms of how com- 
puter educ^aiion can best ftilfill the* 
academic needs of students. Techno- 
logical education should be viewed 
within the same parameters applied to 
other discTiminaiorx' practices to en* 
sure that all students are offered the 
program on an ec|ual basis. But re 
search doesn't always provide clehn- 
itne answers. 

For ex;mipie» are se|xiraie computer 
labs effective or should ever\* class- 
r(K)m be ec|uipped with computers? 



The August 1984 refK)rt of the Na 
tional Survey ot SchtH)l Uses of Micro- 
computers (Center for SiK ial C)rg;ini 
/ation of Schools, Johns Hopkins 
University) rc*veals that there ma> he 
more ecjuiiable u.sc of computers 
when they are in the classr(K)nu but 
more prtKluctive use when they are 
kK^ated in central labs. 

Some other cjuestions to consider 
are: 

# Should students learn keylxnircl 
ing (touch t)ptng) skills ;is a prereci- 
uislle to studying computer program 
ming or to using computers for 
ctvmputerassisted instruction? 

• Are girls less interested in com 
puiers and what can-be done to ensure 
that they get their fair chance to learn 
about and with the help of computers? 

On-site visits to area sch(H)l s>'siems 
that have computer literacy programs 
undenvay are a useful way to gain tirsi- 
h;ind, practical input. IJeyond all the 
sales presentatk)ns and research, visl- 
tatk>ns provide a realistic view of .stu* 
dents and teachers actually working 
with computers. 

Staff should talk to administrators, 
teachers, and students in other sch(H)l 
s>*siems to get their opinions and in 
sights and to ask what mistakes were 
. made and- most im|X)rianily - how 
they c^an be avoided* 

Effect on other policies 

As staff prtKceds to implement the 
computer education (X)licy, the Ixxird 
should be kept informed— esjX'Cially 
as plans relate to other (X)licies. 

For ex;miple, your \yAicy on Sup* 
plementarx' Materials Seletlion and 
Adoption (HPS code IIAB) may re 
cjUire revision to include instructional 
software. 

Oilier pi)\'vy areas that may need 
revision include Professional Staff 
I>evelopment (GCL). (iifis from the 
Public (KH). and policies that relate 
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lo Purchasing <1)|). ^bur |>olicV on 
Hvaluation of In.stmciional Programs 
(IM. also APIO also should be re- 
viewed lo promote effective ttionilt>r 
Ing of the computer program when it 
is \\\ place. 

Effect on budget 

The lx)ard also needs to know w hen 
plans for the computer education pro* 
gram re(|uire unanilcipaiecl six^nding. 

In addition lo the cost of computer 
hardware and software, there may Iv a 
need lo install additional electrical 
outlets in clajisrooms, provide extra 
security for the eciuipnieiu. or approvv 
a new (X)sition for a curriculum siX' 
cialisi to oversee planning and imple- 
mentation. 

Provide a flexible f rameworii 

\( hile Ixwrd |>oli.cy provides guidance 
on developing and implementing the 
computer educ*;ition plan, it shoiild 
not Ix* overly restrictive. Hie bnuid of 
liardwaie to purchase, software to use. 
and curricular appnueh. tor example, 
should Ix' left to the professional staff. 

1'he sch(K)l board might stipulate, 
however, tliat represc-ntatives from all 
buildings must he in\x)lved in the 
equipment selection prcKVss before 
purchasing decisions are made. 

rhe binird also might direct that at 
least three or four com|Xinies he al 
lowed to make presentations to a se 
lection committee .so that informed 
decisionsare made. 

Purchasing tips 

Dave Mac^ali, c(H)rdinator of in.stnic- 
tional ser\ices for the Norton City 
Schools, provides some helpful tips to 
consider before purchasing hardware: 

• ^Determine how the computer .sys 
tem will Ix' u.secl." Purchasing ec|Uip 
ment that is designed for more than its 
intended use ^vastes money. (Chances 
are that a \6k computer will be acle 
(|uate for beginning programming 
clas.ses and less expensive. And. ^f 
simple math computations are the 
goal of the lesson, buy calculators." 

• "Find out what supixm the local 
vendor can and will provide." A 
•Vhea|V* computer is no Ixirgain if 
repair .service isn't readily a\ aiiahle. 

• ' Ask if the ventk)r provides training 
for operators. * Hiere always are (|ues 
tions that aren t readily answered in 
thenuiiuial. 

• I'incl out the limitations of the .sys 
tem. Is .software^ currently available to 
meet \our needs? Don i be fooled by 
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catalogs or sales hy|x* that promise 
prcKiucts in the futua*: I'he future of* 
ten is a 'long way i>ff/' 

• Is comixitible periplieral hard- 
^vaa*~Uisk driven, speecli nn^dulcs, 
graphic jxids, tniHise, light iH?ns-— 
readily, avafiabie? H(?w much will it 
Cost to exixuid the system? Ixx)k with a 
^'war)* eye** at an unbelievable deal on 
a amiputtr; the dealer knowK you 11 
be back lor |K'ripherals tluit may be 
high profit items. Carefully price a 
complete s>'stem when >'ou make 
comi)arisons« 

Set software standards 

Many educators say that selecting 
liardware before writing the curricu- 
lum is like putting the can betbre the 
horst: 

• N(H necessarily. 

Almost all computers are C()m{>at- 
ible with a wide array of available 
soft\vare tliat will i^rmit a multitude 
of activities. Selecting hardware first 
could bring >x>u a team of consultants 
from the computer sales force—a 
shortcut to finding software* ' 

llie curriculum and software you'll 
use to meet curricular objectives prob- 
ably are the most important com|X)- 
nents of the entire a)nT|^uier educa- 
tion program. Decisions about 
liardumvand curriculum will have.a 
long-term effect and are not easily or, 
inex|>ensivel>'changed/Softwaa* pur 
chases, however, can be changed with • 
far fewer cx)nseciuences, rfnd chapces 
are that you will purcliase software 
frequently. But keep your standards 
rigid. 

Some suggestions from Dave* 
Macaliare: 

• Purchase software from reputable 
com|>anies only. Software can be de- 
fective; seek a warranty and a*tum 
privileges. It\s ania/ing how many 
vendors don't provide a warranty or 
allow money- l>ack returns. 

Tr)- to get a software "preview*' if 
pxssible. Field test. What ltH)ks right 
in the catalog may not meet your 
curricular objective's. . 

• L(x)k for software that stimulates 
creative thinking.^* Routine, n undane 
software tliat isn't more useful than 
Hashcards w*(m*t motivate students 
consistently. Read software a^views in 
the countless a\'ailahle magazines and 
use them as a guide. lie aware, how- • 
ever, that some software reviews aren t 
th<m>ugh and at times aren't even ac- 
cunite. 

• lincourage ^staff to develop software 



to meet the .teaming objectives of lo- 
cal instructional programs. 

Retain board cohtrol 

Many sc*h(M>l boards are faced with 
aitchmg up their |X)licy making with 
wliai already is h;ipix*ning in rhelr 
sch(X)Ls. 'lb do that, however, Ixia ' 1 
members liave to lx.» inlbrmed about 
wliat ala*ady is hai^x*ning In their 
sch(K)ls and elsewhere in the aam of 
computer educatjcm^ and wliat awM 
behap()ening. 

A survey of 1 ,(M)0 rancbmly selected 
schcx)l sy^ems conducted by NSBA 
and the Nation^il Institute of Educa* 
tion last spring revealed that su(X'rin* 
tendentsand principals are providing 
the strongest push for computers in 
tlie sch(X)ls. • . * 

That's, probably a^ it should be- 
'iVained educators alwa>« should be 
on the lookout for creative waw to 
improve and exixind leaming opix)r 
tunities. 

But, no matter who initiates the 
effort, it's up to sc1kx)1 Ixxtrds to retain 
control of ix)licy decisions thai afiect 
the ec|uit>' and excellence of the edu- 
cational program. * 

l)K Paul Kinwwhnm is assistanf su^ 
peripitepidepiti Nortofi City. (Oh.f 
ScixH)Ls, mid lecturer, edui^atiomd 
MdmiPtistratiOPii at the UniiH/rsit)* of 
Akron. 



Connecting computer education to policy 

Here are some policy topics, ctxied acxx)aiing to the KPS system, tlwt reflate to 
using computers in the schools. It's a g(Hxl idem to review your |X)licies on 
these topics and others— and to ack)pt |X)licies where there are giM^-^to make 
sure they support <\iuitablc and excellent use of computers in your.schools* 

Kircliasing Procedures, DJF 

VtMidor Relations, DJG 

Sales Calls and Demonstrations, DjClA 

Authorized Use of Sc*hiX)l Owned Materials and Kciuipmeni, KI k: 
Copying Software— brcmk out a cpde under Printing and Duplic^ating Services, 
EGAA 

Professional Staff Development, GCL 

Professitmal Research and Publishing, GCQB 

Curriculum Research, IFA 

Cunriculum AcU)ption, IFT> 

Cujrriculum Guides and Course Outlines, I FK 

Computer Fductition/Instruction Literacy 'Science— break out cxxles under 
Basic Instmctional Program, IGA, for general cnJuc^ation courses about 
cx)n)puters 

Supplement;ir>' Materials Sekxtion and Ack>ption. IIAB 
Evaluation of Instmctional Program, IM (Also AFE) 
Com|iuter*Assi.stecMnstruction, II BG 
Gifts from the Public, KH ^ 



